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ABSTRACT 



This thesis analyzes factors that impact a Virtual Commander. In-depth interviews 
with personnel at the Naval Postgraduate School and the George C. Marshall Center for 
European Studies informed the development of a case study documenting the 
implementation and maintenance of a virtual command structure. Qualitative and archival 
data are analyzed to inform the professional officer corps about factors that impact a 
virtual command structure. Based in a systems approach, seven factors frame the 
research: executive leadership style, skills, virtual command structure, strategic 
implementation factors, staff employment, advanced information technology systems, and 
organizational culture. Strengths, weaknesses, opportunities, and threats are discussed for 
implementing and maintaining a virtual command presence. Propositions are provided for 
future analysis. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In October 1996, a flag officer was offered command of an organization because 
of a unique capacity in international relations, academic background, and experience in 
civilian/military affairs. This officer was already a Commanding Officer at a major 
command and did not want to relinquish the position. The new command is located in a 
different country and separated by nine time zones from the existing command. 
Historically, it would have been impossible for a flag officer to command both 
organizations at the same time because of the military leadership paradigm that requires a 
Commander’s physical presence. This paradigm may soon change. Advanced 
information technologies now offer military leaders decision making tools that create a 
virtual command presence allowing an officer to fill two billets at the same time. In fact, 
this presence in some ways will allow the officer to be in two places at the same time. 

Very little systematic research has been conducted on the military application of virtual 
command presence. This thesis addresses virtual command structure and its impact on 
military organizational behavior. 

A. OBJECTIVE 

The objective of this thesis is to analyze the impact, influence, and technological 
aspects affecting two organizations commanded by one officer. The study of these effects 
on what may be called a “Virtual Commander” on two organizations has value for the 
fields of organizational behavior, leadership, and military sociology. It also provides 
implications for future military leadership characteristics and organizational configurations. 

B. RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

The following research questions are addressed in this thesis: 

What are the opportunities and challenges of establishing a virtual command 
presence while maintaining a concurrent command structure? 
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What are the specific opportunities and challenges for each organization? 

What are the specific opportunities and challenges for subordinate personnel? 

What are the specific opportunities and challenges for the Virtual Commander? 

What are the characteristics of information transfer changes that must be made to 
make a Virtual Command Structure? 

C. SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS 

The scope of this thesis is to identify factors that impact a concurrent command 
structure requiring a virtual command presence. A case study is used to describe two 
organizations commanded simultaneously by the same officer. Qualitative, rather than 
quantitative methods are appropriate for this project to develop a theoretical model that 
best lays the framework for the system in this case study. Little literature exists on the 
topics of implementing and maintaining a virtual command presence in a military 
environment. Therefore, to identify factors that affect organizational behavior, 
comprehensive interviews were conducted with personnel at both organizations. 

This study is limited because of the lack of previous data collection in this field. 
Data collection was limited to these two commands, therefore there may be bias by the 
interview participants in order to compliment the Commander. The interviewers 
attempted to reduce the bias by asking open-ended, neutral questions. Both interviewers 
agreed that the interview participants were forthright and the responses range from 
negative to positive in all the questions. 

D. METHODOLOGY 

Interviews are one method to track the dynamics of change in organizations. 
Various clinical research methods considered to gather data include: archival analysis, 
interview, historical analysis, direct observation, participant observation, and biographical 
research. Personal interview and direct observation were the primary methods used for 
this research. Archival analysis is also conducted to show basic trends of information flow 
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with the Concurrent Commander and the change in personal interaction as result of the 
assumption of a second command. In addition, to establish reference data for future 
research, a pilot survey was administered to key personnel at the Naval Postgraduate 
School. Data from the survey was not used in this report due to the time constraints for 
concluding this exploratory analysis. From the interviews, multiple qualitative data points 
were derived. Subsequently, an organizational model was developed that incorporates 
multiple variables and determines the impact that this organizational change has on other 
factors. 



1. The Model 

The model used for this thesis is an adaptation of McKinsey & Company’s Seven- 
S Model for organizational effectiveness. This model is an instrument for measuring the 
impact of organizational change and relating that change to an entire system. Waterman, 
Peters and Phillips assert that “productive organization change is not simply a matter of 
structure... effective organizational change is really the relationship between structure, 
strategy, systems, style, skills, staff and superordinate goals.” 1 Superordinate goals are 
defined as an organizational culture, a set of values and principles that guide 
organizational behavior. All seven factors are interconnected, therefore the neglect of any 
one of these factors may have adverse effects on an organization. 

The design used for this analysis is similar to the McKinsey model. The factors 
analyzed are the virtual command structure, staff, systems of information flow, culture, 
personnel, and command leadership style. These variables are interconnected in this 
scenario. The variables are equally important in determining the impact of organizational 
change on the implementation and maintenance of a virtual command presence in a 
concurrent command structure. 



'David Kolb, Irwin Ruben, and Joyce Osland. The Organizational Behavior Reader. 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall), 565. 
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2 . 



Interviews 



All interviews were conducted by Captain Alex J. Waugh, USMC and Lieutenant 
J. Randal Wimmer, USN, students at the Naval Postgraduate School. Captain Waugh 
and Lieutenant Wimmer worked together as a team gathering and analyzing the data. A 
team approach to the interview creates a more fluid process of questioning, probing, note 
taking and listening. Analysis is improved through a process of questioning, debate, and 
validating each other’s assumptions and conclusions. Individual interviews were 
conducted with 39 senior civilian executive managers and military personnel at the two 
organizations investigated in this case study. The first set of interviews was conducted 
from 10 December 1996 to 17 December 1996 at the George C. Marshall European 
Center for Security Studies. Sixteen of the 23 people interviewed were military personnel. 
These 16 participants included nine officers above 0-5, five between 0-3 and 0-5, and two 
enlisted E-7s. The six civilian personnel had extensive backgrounds with military 
organizations and the functioning of military leadership. 

The second set of interviews occurred at the Naval Postgraduate School from 15 
January 1997 to 29 January 1997. Nine of the 16 people interviewed were military 
personnel. These nine included five officers above 0-5 and four between 0-3 and 0-5. 

The remaining seven civilian personnel had extensive background in external military 
organizations and had considerable experience at the primary command. 

Interviews ranged from 30 minutes to 2 hours in length. The objectives for the 
interviews were to evaluate relevant issues and changes required by establishing a virtual 
command structure, to assess the role of information technology, and to identify human 
factors issues and the potential impact on military leadership. All the interviewees were 
aware of the scope of the project and supported the research to the greatest extent 
possible. 

Interviews opened with the interviewer reading a statement about the objective of 
the interview, defining the areas of discussion, and expressing a desire to record the 
interview for the purpose of transcription. Two objections were raised about recording 
the interviews. In these situations, the interviewers took copious notes. Tape recording 
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did not seem to detract or inhibit the openness of the discussion. Open-ended, semi- 
structured questions were intentionally designed to permit exploration of topics that 
emerged during the interviews. 

To facilitate candid discussion, interview participants were informed of the 
intention to keep their personal identities confidential. To fulfill the promise of anonymity, 
quotations from the subjects will be attributed categorically, rather than specifically by 
name. Subjects were also informed that transcripts and audio tapes would only be used 
for data collection and analysis. 

Analysis of the interviews incorporated using a matrix format with specific topic 
areas on one axis and interviewees on the second. When the interview participant 
commented a specific way on a subject, the statement was recorded as positive, neutral or 
negative. Groupings of data points were separated by command and status of personnel. 
Interviews also contributed significantly to framing the model used in this thesis. Trends 
expressed during the interviews were diagrammed facilitating the adaptation of the 
McKinsey 7S model. 

3. Archival Data 

Quantitative data was collected for analysis of changes of information transfer to 
and from the Superintendent of the Naval Postgraduate School. Personal schedules were 
obtained from April 1996 until March 1997 detailing specific interaction with the flag 
officer. The period between November 1996 and March 1997, schedules were obtained 
from both the Marshall Center and the Naval Postgraduate School. Interaction is 
separated into distinct categories for analysis of changes that occur with the physical 
separation of the Commander. The number of electronic mail messages with the 
Superintendent, Federal Express and Postal Service expenditures are also analyzed to 
distinguish trends of information transfer during and prior to the assumption of the second 
command. 
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E. 



ORGANIZATION OF THESIS 



This thesis is comprised of eight chapters. Chapter II supplies background 
information for the case study analyzed in this thesis. The background information 
includes general information on the Naval Postgraduate School and the George C. 
Marshall Center for European Studies, delineates respective chains of command, and 
provides a brief description of the Commanding Officer of both organizations. Chapter 
HI discusses executive management roles, displays scheduled personal interaction of the 
flag officer, stipulates definitions that are pertinent to the study, and outlines the decision 
making role of the Virtual Commander. Chapter IV addresses the responsibilities of staff 
personnel of a Virtual Commander. 

Chapter V details the impact of advanced information technology on the 
implementation and maintenance of a virtual command structure. This chapter provides a 
literature review on relevant information technology management issues as well as 
specific archival data analysis. Chapter VI explains the cultural impact on having a 
Virtual Commander within macro- and micro-organizational contexts. Chapter VII is a 
strengths, weaknesses, opportunities and threats analysis for this case study and future 
implementation of a Virtual Commander. Chapter VIH is the conclusion and recommends 
specific areas of research for future study of implementing and maintaining a Virtual 
Command structure. 
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H. BACKGROUND 



This thesis is a case study of two organizations commanded by the same Flag 
Officer. The Officer became the Superintendent of the Naval Postgraduate School on 8 
September 1995 and assumed the role of Interim Director at the Marshall Center on 1 1 
November 1996. This chapter provides a background of both military academic 
institutions, delineates respective chains of command, and provides a general personal 
background on the Concurrent Commander of the two organizations in this case study. 

Both academic and military communities are undergoing rapid and distinct 
changes. The Naval Postgraduate School Strategic Plan states that “the academic world is 
grappling with... the even larger issue of exploiting the promises of high technology, 
particularly information and communications technologies. The military world is facing 
fundamental changes in the processes of warfare resulting from advances in several 
technologies, including information and communications technologies.” This thesis is a 
study of the factors that are associated with implementing new technology for command 
and control of two military academic institutions. 

The Concurrent Commander in this case study is a U.S. military flag officer with 
an extensive academic, administrative, and political relations background. Upon 
assuming the role of Interim Director at the Marshall Center, a higher Department of 
Defense authority directed the Flag Officer to spend three weeks during each month in 
Garmisch, Germany. The fourth week is spent at the Naval Postgraduate School. 
However, both positions require the Commander to travel extensively. It is the premise of 
this thesis that the Concurrent Commander maintains a virtual command presence at the 
Naval Postgraduate School while not physically in Monterey during the period of 
observation for this study. It is not observed if the Commander maintains a virtual 
command presence at the Marshall Center while located in Monterey. 
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A. 



THE NAVAL POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL 



The Naval Postgraduate School is located in Monterey, California approximately 
120 miles south of San Francisco. The campus, which has been located at the current site 
since 1947, has 627 acres of land and is near downtown Monterey. The school houses 
state-of-the-art laboratories, numerous academic buildings, a library, government housing, 
and recreational facilities. The school is administered as an activity of the Department of 
the Navy. 

The mission of the Naval Postgraduate School, as posted in the organization’s 
1997 Strategic Plan, is to “increase the combat effectiveness of U.S. and Allied armed 
forces and enhance the security of the USA through advanced education and research 
programs focused on the technical, analytical, and managerial tools needed to confront 
defense-related challenges.” The Naval Postgraduate School offers 22 Master of Science 
and 1 Master of Art degrees in addition to 3 Engineer’s Degrees and 1 1 Doctor of 
Philosophy degrees. 

The current population of the student body is approximately 1,366 including 
International students from 37 countries. The service percentages of the student body are: 
Navy 64 percent. Marines 10 percent. Army 8 percent. Air Force 2 percent, and 
International students 14 percent. There are approximately 350 permanent and temporary 
civilian faculty, 101 officers on staff or faculty, 83 enlisted on staff, and 970 civilian 
employees at the Naval Postgraduate School. The school is accredited by the Western 
Association of Schools and Colleges. The hierarchical chain of command is displayed the 
Figure 1. 
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Figure 1. Naval Postgraduate School Organizational Chart 



The Naval Postgraduate School is a mature organization, with experienced 
personnel filling essential strategic billets. The command is a stable environment from 
which the organization is maintaining a positive path towards the future. The 
Superintendent provides strategic direction along that path. From September 1995 until 
November 1996, the Superintendent conducted weekly four-hour meetings with senior 
civilian and military subordinates. The Naval Postgraduate School Executive Board 
(NEB) conducted an evaluation of the internal and external environments and has revised 
an outdated strategic plan and established guiding principles for the Naval Postgraduate 
School for the near future. The plan is a collaborative effort of the Superintendent, staff, 
and faculty. Interview data support the emphasis that this board has placed on teamwork 
and building an efficient decision making structure. After assuming the second command, 
NEB meetings are still continued, using video tele-conferencing when the Commander is 
in Germany. The Superintendent uses video tele-conferencing meetings as both a decision 
making instrument and as an information/debriefing tool. 

During the month of December, the Naval Postgraduate School senior personnel 
prepared and conducted a vital presentation to be delivered to the Graduate Education 
Review Board (GERB) in Washington DC. The GERB, which is chaired by the Chief of 
Naval Operations, provides policy guidance and direction for the Navy’s graduate 
education program. The board also reviews the adequacy and stability of resources and 
student input. The Superintendent maintained constant lines of communication during the 
GERB work up, providing input and key decisions throughout the process. 
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B. THE GEORGE C. MARSHALL EUROPEAN CENTER FOR SECURITY 
STUDIES 



The George C. Marshall European Center for Security Studies is located in 
Garmisch, Germany approximately 70 miles south of Munich. The Center was founded on 
5 June 1993 and is dedicated to stabilizing, thereby strengthening, post Cold-War Europe. 
The Marshall Center provides instruction in national security affairs to Europe’s senior 
defense officials, conducts research on European security issues, holds conferences on 
those issues, and conducts specialized regional studies and language training courses. 

The Marshall Center is a subordinate unit of the United States European 
Command (USEUCOM). The Center has three academic divisions: the College of 
Strategic Studies and Defense Economics, the Research and Conference Center, and the 
Institute for Eurasian Studies. The Director of Plans and Policy and the Director of 
Support provide the foundation necessary for daily operations of the academic divisions. 

The College of Strategic Studies and Defense Economics has both U.S. and 
International faculty that instruct approximately 80 students from Central and Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union for 5-month classes that occur twice per year. 
Students are mostly military personnel above the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 

The Institute for Eurasian Studies consists of three academic programs: the 
Foreign Area Officer (FAO) program, the Foreign Language Training Center-Europe, and 
the English Language program, which supports the College of Strategic Studies and 
Defense Economics students. Programs vary in length from 1 8 months (FAO) to short- 
course language training. Approximately 500 military personnel from around the world 
are trained in the Foreign Language Training Center. 

The Research and Conference Center presents conferences, seminars and 
workshops to more senior officers who cannot attend the College of Strategic Studies and 
Defense Economics 5-month course. The Research and Conference Center concentrates 
on European security issues, civilian oversight of defense programs, civil-military 
relations, law of war and humanitarian law, combined peacekeeping training and exercises, 
and industrial security. 
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There are 33 military personnel in directorial, support, staff or faculty positions. 
Approximately 108 civilian personnel from the United States, Eastern and Western Europe 
are employed as professors, instructors, researchers, support, and staff personnel. The 
hierarchical chain of command is provided in Figure 2. 




Figure 2. George C. Marshall Center Organizational Chart 



The Marshall Center is a young organization that has struggled during its first few 
years of existence. Issues related to finances, language barriers, and general management 
have been cited as reasons for bringing in a new Director. To counter these problems, 
new personnel were hired and reported to the command to fill key positions at the Center 
during the last months of 1996. This also allowed senior military personnel already 
present to fill the positions that they were originally assigned. Currently, the military 
personnel at the Marshall Center are exceptionally qualified and represent the best that 
each service has to offer. 

The Deputy Director of the Marshall Center is a retired Army General who 
reported to the command one week before the Superintendent assumed the role of 
Director. The Directorate heads consist of 1 German Air Force, 1 US Air Force, and 2 
US Army Colonels. The current organization personnel are committed to rectifying 
policies and procedures that may have undermined achievement of the Center’s mission. 
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m. VIRTUAL COMMAND STRUCTURE 



A. INTRODUCTION 

To maintain command presence when not physically at an organization, a system 
must be established to support a Commander. This structure includes the Commander, 
immediate staff, technological assistance, and subordinate personnel. This chapter defines 
the role of a public sector executive level manager, examines the role of various 
commanders and types of command involved in this case study, and introduces the tools 
available for the use by a Virtual Commander. Archival analysis is presented documenting 
the personal schedules of this case study’s Concurrent Commander. Analysis of 
interaction with personnel at the initial command, the Naval Postgraduate School, is 
provided to describe the impact on traditional executive managerial roles of implementing 
a virtual command structure. The Chapter concludes with definitions of relevant terms in 
a virtual command scenario. 

In 1916, the French industrialist Henri Fayol defined managerial duties as planning, 
organizing, coordinating, and controlling activities. 2 Mintzberg added to the definition of 
managerial responsibilities by establishing three roles, or organized sets of behaviors 
identified with a position. Mintzberg’ s three roles are interpersonal, informational, and 
decisional. 3 

Interpersonal roles include figurehead status, leadership and guidance needs, and a 
liaison role of a manager that makes contact outside the vertical chain of command. 
Included in informational roles are the necessity for a manager to be a monitor, a 
disseminator, and a spokesperson. A manager must be a monitor to develop and maintain 
personal contacts, a disseminator to pass information to subordinates that would otherwise 
not have access to it, and a spokesperson to send information to people outside the unit. 



TIenry Mintzberg, “The Manager’s Job: Folklore and Fact” in The Organizational 
Behavior Reader (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1991), 50 

Tbid., 57. 
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